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Federal, State, and Local 


Last month, President Kennedy 
sent to Congress his message on hous- 
ing and urban problems. He suggest- 
ed a $3!, billion program for assort- 
ed types of housing, urban renewal, 
community facilities, housing and 
public transit research, land reserves, 
and metropolitan planning. The mes- 
sage ended with a proposal for a de- 
partment of housing and urban af- 
fairs. 

Of course, there is no certainty 
that the Administration proposal will 
be accepted in full, particularly the 
suggestion for the creation of a new 
cabinet department. Nevertheless, it 
seems quite likely that a beefed-up 
program will be adopted. Further- 
more, We can expect a gradual but 
certain increase in programs of urban 
assistance as the years go on, and a 
gradual widening of the scope of 
federal activity in urban development 
(ie., public transit, land reserves, 
metropolitan planning, etc.) and, 
sooner or later, we shall have a de- 
partment of housing and urban af- 
fairs. 


NO OBJECTIVE PERSON can deny 
the problems that the President pro- 
poses to meet. Slums and rotten hous- 
ing increase every year, in spite of 
our efforts thus far. Housing for the 
elderly is pitifully inadequate. Open 
space in urban areas seems to shrink 
daily. Public transit is moribund. 
Metropolitan planning operates in 
only a fraction of the areas that need 
it. 

Yet there is creeping up on us a 
state of affairs that we may not like. 
The expansion of federal assistance 
to local governments is producing a 
fundamental change in our total po- 


litical philosophy. In biological terms, 
we would call it an upset of the bal- 
ance of nature. As when we shoot 
the predatory hawks and foxes and 
bobcats because they pick up a few 
pullets, only to find ourselves over- 
run with rabbits and rats and mice— 
much more costly pests. 

By increasing direct federal aid 
without limit (and who can foresee 
any limit?), we weaken the inde- 
pendence of local governments, their 
ingenuity or even necessity for solv- 
ing their own problems. We upset 
the balance that we thought necessary 
when we worked out a three-tier sys- 
tem to govern ourselves: local, state, 
and _ national. 


THERE IS AN old saying that goes: 
“He who pays the piper calls the 
tune.” The federals lean over back- 
ward to avoid interference with local 
control of local affairs. Their honest 
wish is to give assistance with as few 
strings attached as possible. Notwith- 
standing their wish, there must be 
strings, controls, safety measures, 
standards. There must be some pro- 
tection of the national interest in 
conserving national financial resoure- 
es. In spite of the best of intentions, 
he who pays does call the tune. Or, 
you might say, the piper does his 
best to select a tune that he believes 
will be paid for—whether or not he, 
the piper, actually likes the music. 

In programs of federal aid to lo- 
cal government, there is a steady ero- 
sion of state government. Recently, 
a responsible representative of a cit- 
izens organization for good govern- 
ment suggested that we should seri- 
ously consider the abolition of state 
government. This is not a new idea, 
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but it is one rarely expressed pub- 
licly. The reasoning is that state gov- 
ernment is a superfluous step inter- 
posed between cities, where the peo- 
ple are, and the national government, 
where the power and the money are. 
Also, a major cause of the increase 
in federal aid to local government 
is the failure of states to give assist- 
ance on local problems such as hous- 
ing, urban renewal, open space, and 
planning. This in turn can be attrib- 
uted to the financial squeeze that 
states find themselves in, and to the 
dominant rural philosophy of state 
legislatures. 

But are we ready to abandon state 
government, to streamline our gov- 
ernment to two levels? And can we 
stop at two levels? 

Here in the United States, we are 
the great experimenters in govern- 
ment. We started a nation with a new 
form of government that has worked 
remarkably well for 180 years. We 
have been a haven for peaceful ex- 
periments and innovation in govern- 
ment. We have harbored many ex- 
periments in communistic (with a 
small ‘c’) government. We have had 
complete integration of church and 
state—locally. We even had a fling 
at pure dictatorship—also localized. 
We invented the commission form of 
city government, the council-manager 
system. 


IN THE FUTURE we face tremen- 
dous difficulties in caring for the pop- 
ulation we shall have. We must be 
free to continue our research and 
our experiments, to go on tinkering 
and improvising, if we are to over- 
come these difficulties. To meet the 
problems of the enormous urban 
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(Editorial—continued ) 


growth of the future, we need free- 
dom to experiment in the design of 
new urban patterns. We need the 
same freedom to create political and 
administrative designs to meet the 
growing complexity of urban life. 

If we are not careful, we may be 
changing to a giant, monolithic gov- 
ernment, with its headquarters in the 
national capital and its branches in 
every city hall, county courthouse, 
and state capitol (if there are any 
state capitols). The ponderous inertia 
of such a giant will stultify experi- 
ment, will kill progress—and at the 
time of need for experiment and 
progress becomes most urgent. If we 
are lo survive, We must preserve the 
true independence of our ten thou- 
sand or so political laboratories, our 
local and state governments, or there 
will be no experiments, no_ political 
creativity. 

We do need federal assistance, but 
we must be on guard that it does not 
steal from us our freedom. We do not 
want our next innovation in govern- 
ment to be sycophancy. (DOH) 


Coming Conferences 


Micuican Society Or PLANNING 
OrriciaLs, State Planning Confer- 
ence: Harris Hotel. Kalamazoo, April 


20-21. 


U.S. ConrFERENCE Or Mayors, An- 
nual Conference: Statler-Hilton Hotel. 
Washington. D. C.. June 11-14. 
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Last Minute News on Denver Conference 


KEYNOTER will be Senator Harrison 
A. Williams, Jr., of New Jersey, who 
is currently sponsoring legislation to 
assist local mass transportation serv- 
ice and acquisition of “open space” 
that is of major importance to plan- 
ning. Senator Williams has sought in- 
formation and advice, and obtained 
support, from a variety of national 
organizations concerned with these 
problems, AsPoO among them. His 
committees include the Senate Stand- 
ing Committees on Banking and Cur- 
rency and on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. and the Special Committee on 
Aging. 


A CRITIQUE OF PLANNING EbUCA- 
TION has been added to the Confer- 
ence program on Tuesday, May 2. 
The four panel members will be 
Sears Planning Fellows—two who 
have graduated and are now working 
in planning agencies, and two still 
in school. The Sears-Roebuck Foun- 
dation is paying travel expenses and 
Aspo is providing a per diem allow- 
ance to bring them to the Conference. 

Additional acceptances from pro- 
gram speakers include: Alfred Bailey. 
director, Denver Museum of Natural 
History; Donald Bean. president, Li- 
brary Building Consultants, Inc.. Glen- 
view, Illinois; J. Douglas Carroll, Jr.. 





director, Chicago Area Transportation 
Study; Leigh Fisher, airport planning 
consultant, San Francisco; Maurice 
Frink, executive director, Colorado 
State Historical Society; Philip P. 
Green, Jr., assistant director, Institute 
of Government, University of North 
Carolina; John L. Handy, manage. 
ment consultant, New York; A. L. §, 
Nash, director, Community Planning 
Branch, Ontario Department of Mu- 
nicipal Affairs; James S. Sudler, arch. 
itect, Denver; and Jack E. Taylor, 
administrator, Building and Housing 
Department, Oakland, California. 


THe ROCKIES in springtime are a 
part of the program on Wednesday 
evening and on the Thursday and 
Friday field trips, so be sure to bring 
comfortable shoes if you want to ex. 
plore the scenery. 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION is heavy. 
Have you made a hotel reservation? 


A Recorp OF MEMBERSHIP card is 
being sent to all members whose 
dues are paid up. Bring this with you 
if you have not registered in advance. 
If your dues are payable April 1, 
please pay them promptly; cards can- 
not be mailed after April 17, but 
there will be a record of payment at 
the registration desk. 


One of the sights to be included in a tour scheduled for Aspo Conference dele- 
gates is the Red Rocks Park Amphitheater. Located not far from Denver in 
the Rockies, this natural theater is known for its remarkable acoustics. Many 
opera stars and musicians have acclaimed it. It can accommodate an audience 


of more than 9,000, 
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Local government officials from 40 
countries will meet in Washington. 
PD. C. from June 15 to 20 to discuss 
recent trends and developments in 
local government. The conference is 
sponsored by the International Union 
of Local Authorities. its affliated na- 
tional associations in the United 
States, and the District of Columbia. 
Aspo is one of the member associa- 
tiins. together with six other “1313” 
organizations: American Municipal 
Association; American Public Works 
Association; International City Mana- 
vers Association (whose executive 
director, Orin F. Nolting, is the 
United States member and a vice-pres- 
ident of IULA); Municipal Finance 
Officers Association; National Asso- 
ciation of Housing and Redevlopment 
Officials; and the Public Personnel 
Association. In addition, the National 
Association of County Officials and 
the United States Conference of 


Loula Lasker Scholarship 


A Trust Fund of $300,000 has been 
established by Miss Loula B. Lasker 
of New York City for a national pro- 
sram of scholarships and fellowships 
for training in housing and city plan- 
ning. The announcement was made at 
the annual meeting of the National 
Housing Conference, of which Miss 
Lasker was a founder and a member 
of the Board of Governors. 

The Trust will provide for the 
training of 100 to 200 experts in hous- 


Readers Write 

Your editorial on a department of 
urban development (February News- 
letter) was terrific and needs contin- 

uous re-emphasis. Congratulations. 
A. Boeke, Administrator 
Land Planning and Development 
Dole Corporation, Honolulu 


Your editorial in the February 
\ewsletter was excellent. Here in 
(Greensboro, we are a department of 
the city government and_ have 
achieved some of the coordination 
that would be possible under a depart- 
ment of urban development. Our ex- 
perience has clearly shown the desir- 
ability of your proposed arrangement. 
\think you have outlined the elements 
of a truly integrated planning pro- 
sam for some progressive city ad- 
ministration to follow. It will be in- 
resting to watch for this to occur. 

Ronald Scott, Director of Planning 

City of Greensboro, N. C. 


April 1961 





World Conference of Cities to Meet in Washington 


Mayors are also member national as- 
sociations. 

The structure and organization of 
local government will be the main 
topic for discussion, with general ses- 
sions also on metropolitan areas and 
special seminars on public relations, 
personnel management, and automa- 
tion. 

The ILLA, founded in 1913, pro- 
motes exchange of information and 
cooperation between municipalities. It 
has a United States Committee on 
International Municipal Cooperation, 
composed of the directors of the na- 
tional organizations named above. 

Municipal and county officials in 
the United States are invited to attend 
the conference. Further information 
may be obtained from Schuyler Lowe, 
executive director, Washington Secre- 
tariat, World Conference of ‘Local 
Governments, 1961, Room 526, Dis- 
trict Building, Washington 4, D. C. 


Trust Established 


ing, urban renewal, and city planning 
over the next 15 years. Details of the 
program are to be announced before 
September. 

Miss Lasker was one of the pioneers 
in the housing movement. She wrote 
extensively on housing, race relations, 
problems of refugees, minority groups 
and immigrants, and urban develop- 
ment, and actively supported a num- 
ber of organizations working in these 
fields. 


Airport Planning Guide 
The airport planning branch of the 
Federal Aviation Agency has issued 
a manual “to provide technical guid- 
ance and enlist participation of ap- 
propriate federal agencies, airport 
authorities, and local planning agen- 
cies in a program to discourage resi- 
dential development and the erection 
of public buildings and places of pub- 
lic assembly in areas contiguous to 
public airports and consequently, sub- 
ject to high aircraft noise levels. : 


Copies of the planning guide, “Air- 
craft Noise Abatement.” were ob- 
tained by Aspo and distributed in 
March to all subscribers to the AsPo 
Planning Advisory Service. 


Chief of FAA’s airport planning 
branch, Mr. Joseph W. Johnson, will 
be one of the panel members for the 
1961 Aspro Conference session on 
“Experience with Jets—And a Look 


Ahead.” 
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Several suggestions on conflict of 
interest problems and the content of 
a code of ethics for planning com- 
missioners and members of zoning 
hoards of appeal have been received 
in response to last month’s call. All 
the information and ideas you can 
provide will be helpful to the Aspo 
Committee on Ethics, which will draft 
a proposed code. Chairman of the 
committee is Kline L. Roberts, chair- 
man of the Franklin County, Ohio, 
Regional Planning Commission, and 
member of the Ohio Senate. Other 
members are: J. Lister Holmes, Seat- 
tle Planning Commission; Paul E. 
Middleton, consultant, and Aspo past 
president; S. Lenwood Schorr, Pima 
County Arizona Planning and Zon- 
ing Commission; Israel Stollman, 
head of Ohio State University’s p!an- 
ning school; and Franklin C. Wood, 
director of the Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania, Planning Commission. 


_Aspo’s assistant directors partici- 
pated in a discussion last month on 
two studies being prepared for the 
Municipal Manpower Commission. 
One, on recruitment, is being con- 
ducted by the Public Personnel As- 
sociation: the other, on in-service 
training, is being prepared by the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Associa- 
tion. Aspo’s statistical and other in- 
formation, given to the Commission 
to help in its analysis of the planning 
field, was praised by Allen Pritchard, 


the Commission’s director: 


We were very much impressed with the 
consideration you had given the quantita- 
tive analysis of the personnel supply in the 
planning field. From our observation you 
have done more research on this than the 
vast majority of the other organizations 
working with personnel in urban govern- 
ments or in a particular functional area. 


The first special study completed 
as a part of the expanded informa- 
tion and advisory services on zoning, 
authorized last November by the 
Aspo Board, is a review of the zoning 
ordinance of Fairbanks, Alaska. 
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How to Plan Your Village 


“In the village lived Kwame. a 
young man who had just returned 
from studying abroad ... he had 
seen and studied simple ways of im- 
proving towns and villages. . . . So 
the people set up a committee for vil- 
lage improvement. Kwame 
showed the committee how 
a new village could be 
placed far enough from 
the main road to be safe 
from the dangers of pass- 
ing traffic (lorries, motor- 
cars, motor-bicycles, carts 
and bicycles). A strip of 
land could be left be- 
tween the road and the  *. 
village, and planted with 
erass and trees. This 
would keep the dust of 
passing traflic from get- 
ting into people's eyes and 
mouths. It would help to 
keep away such things as 
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Transit Subsidy Predicted 


Most cities will have to accept the 
inevitability of subsidizing their pas- 
senger transportation systems if they 
expect to adequately serve peak-hour 
travel movements, according to Na- 
than Cherniack, economist of the Port 
of New York Authority. Cherniack. 
speaking at the recent meeting of the 
Highway Research Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., also said: 

“Serving the two sharp weekday 
morning and evening journey-to-work 
passenger volume peaks will invari- 
ably turn out to be deficit operations” 
unless there is a substantial increase 
in non-rush hour travel and in week- 
end travel. 

Since low density suburban devel- 
opment is not capable of being served 
profitably by buses or other mass 
transit vehicles, he suggested concen- 
trating places of employment in clus- 
ters as a means of making bus opera- 
practical and reducing the 
demand for additional highway facil- 
ties. “Industrial parks would have to 
be large enough to concentrate some 
5,000 to 10,000 employees. before bus 
transportation could become economi- 
cally practicable to serve largely jour- 
density 


tions 


ney-to-work travel in low 


areas.” 
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From How to Plan Your Village. See Planners Library. 


Conference on Planning Public Health Facilities 


“Environmental 
Engineering and Metropolitan Plan- 
was held March 21 and 22 at 
Northwestern University in Evanston. 
Illinois. Principal subjects discussed 


A conference on 


ning 


included water supply and flood con- 
trol, air and water pollution, human 
and industrial waste treatment and 
control, and atomic waste handling. 
The meeting. first of its kind ever 
held, was attended by city planners. 
civil engineers. public health special- 
ists, and governmental officials. It was 
sponsored by Northwestern Universi- 
ty’s Technological Institute, the North- 
eastern Illino’s Metropolitan Area 


New York Law on Boundary Zoning 


New York State has a new law as 
of January | to promote coordination 
of zoning along municipal boundaries 
in areas that are within the jurisdic- 
tion of a county or regional planning 
board. Final responsibility for zoning 
actions rests with local officials, but 
referral to the 
county or regional planning board 
before action may be taken on any 
new zoning ordinances, 
amendments. or zoning 
that apply property 
500 feet of the 


there is mandatory 


zoning 
variances 
lying within 
boundary of a city, 


Planning Commission, and the U. §. 
Public Health Service. AsPo was one 
of the agencies cooperating in plan 
ning the meeting and Aspo’s execu 
tive director gave a paper on “Plan- 
ning Criteria for Me ‘tropolitan Areas.” 

The environmental e ngineering pro- 
gram at Northwestern has been given 
a grant of $150,000 by the U.S. pub- 
lic Health Service to provide for four 
or five graduate fellowships for study 
in this field, which will include 
courses and research in pollution; and 
a second grant of $100,000 to enable 
the University to add to its faculty a 
professor of environmental engineer- 
ing who specializes in urban planning. 


village or town, county or state park 
or recreation area and certain other 
county or state uses of land. 

Procedure for referral includes 3 
statement of the circumstances and 
allows the county or regional plam- 
ning board 30 days to act. If the pro 
posed zoning is disapproved, or @ 
modification recommended, the mu 
nicipal body can decide contrary t 
the disapproval or modification by a 
majority vote of the members, after 
adopting a resolution giving the ree 
sons for the contrary action. 
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Question and Comment: Reversion Clauses 





Our planning commission has expressed an interest in the possibility of amend- 
ing our ordinance to provide for reversion clauses, not only in commercial dis- 
tricts, but in all the various classifications with the exception of single-family 


districts. We would like your comments. 


The whole concept of reversion 
clauses is a fascinating subject, one 
which portends the direction the 
planning field is moving. In effect, 
this approach departs from the tra- 
ditional view of zoning for “best ul- 
timate use” which has accounted for 
much over-zoning of commercial and 
industrial uses. It allows rezoning of 
certain districts at the time a devel- 
opment is submitted, with the provi- 
sion that if the development is not 
completed by a certain time, the area 
reverts back to its former use. It 
seems to us that the reversion clause 
is another in the long line of “escape 
hatches” created to remedy arbitrary 
or inflexible zoning—for example, 
zoning amendments, zoning variances, 
special uses, floating zones. 


Your proposal would go much fur- 
ther than most ordinances which con- 
lain reversion clauses. Usually, the 
principle is applied to shopping cen- 
ters, allowing them to be built in 
previously zoned residential areas by 
changing the zoning. but reverting 
back to the residential classification 
if the shopping center is not con- 
structed within the time period spec- 
ified. If adopted, your ordinance 
would specify one kind of use in un- 
developed areas—single-family—and 
rezone for industrial, shopping cen- 
ter, or multi-family residential use in 
these areas according to the merits of 
each proposal, again providing for 
reversion back to the original classi- 
fication in case of violation. 





The question you pose is whether 
reversion clauses are desirable in the 
light of the view that if it is logical 
that a certain area be rezoned, it 
should remain as so zoned regardless 
of the actual development time. In 
Aspo Planning Advisory Service In- 
formation Report No. 129, Shopping 
Center Zoning: Part Il, December 
1959, there is a discussion of the es- 
lablishment of a time limit on com- 
mercial zoning. Table I of the report 
lists 25 ordinances that have rever- 
‘ion clauses. As was pointed out in 
this report, reversion clauses do not 
allow for sufficient flexibility—for ex- 
ample, what would you do if the com- 
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mercial structures were only partially 
completed? It certainly would not be 
feasible to allow the area to revert 
automatically to a residential classi- 
fication. A better approach would be 
to establish a time limit for the peri- 
od of construction. If the builder 
fails to meet the particular period, 
the planning commission should then 
review the zoning and the develop- 
ment which has taken place and in- 
itiate a reclassification if necessary. 
On the other hand, reversion 
clauses would afford the community 
more control over the speculative de- 
veloper and minimize the mumber of 
“paper” zoning amendments. 


But let’s explore reversion clauses 
further. Successful application of the 
concept implies two things: (1) 
sound land use policies and _ princi- 
ples, sufficiently up-to-date to serve 
as the basis for determining whether 
rezoning should occur, and (2) an 
efficient mechanism to insure proper 
inspection and enforcement of the 
proposed development in accordance 
with the conditions of the reversion 
clause agreement. When the planning 
machinery is weak, however, it would 
seem that the reversion clause ap- 
proach can be even more arbitrary 
and unsound than a poorly enforced 
zoning ordinance based on the prin- 
ciple of the “best ultimate use.” In 
effect, you are approaching a devel- 
opment permit system, sound in the- 
ory but difficult in practice. 

Apart from this consideration, the 
question of legality should be ex- 
plored. Some courts are noticeably 
liberal in zoning litigation; whether 
the courts in your state are so in- 
clined is something which you would 
want to determine. 


Although not specifically dealing 
with reversion cases, the recent deci- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Supreme 
Court in Eves v. Zoning Board of Ad- 
justment of Lower Gweynedd Town- 
ship, Sept. 26, 1960, A.2d 7, has some 
bearing. A “floating zone” provision 
was declared invalid, basically be- 
cause it was not in accordance with 
a comprehensive plan. A few of the 
points in the opinion are apropos: 


Final determination under such a 
scheme would expressly await solicita- 
tion by individual landowners, thus 
making the planned land use of the 
community dependent upon its develop- 
ment. In other words, the development 
itself would become the plan, which 
is manifestly the antithesis of zoning 
“in accordance with a comprehensive 
ys 

It would produce situations in which 
the personal predilections of the super- 
visors or the affluence or political 
power of the applicant would have a 
greater part in determining rezoning 
applications than the suitability of the 
land for a particular use from an over- 
all community point of view. .. . 

While it is undoubtedly true that a 
property owner has no vested interest 
in an existing zoning map and, accord- 
ingly, is always subject to the possibil- 
ity of a rezoning without notice, the 
zoning ordinance and its accompany- 
ing zoning maps should nevertheless 
at any given time reflect the current 
planned use of the community’s land 
so as to afford as much notice as pos- 
sible. 


One further point bearing on the 
extent of the amendment being con- 
sidered: by amending the map to pro- 
vide only single-family districts, you 
would in effect have zoning for one 
use. This is contrary to the existing 
practice of zoning for multiple uses. 
We quote from an unpublished pa- 
per by David W. Craig, Attorney, in 
a discussion of Rockhill v. Chester- 
field Township, 23 N.J. 117, 128 A.- 
2d 473 (1957): 


Extreme departures from the dis- 
stricting approach of zoning have been 
rebuffed by the courts, under the con- 
cepts prescribed by the conventional 
type of enabling law. In one case, the 
court disapproved a zoning ordinance 
which denominated the entire township 
as residential and agricultural, but also 
provided, pursuant to general stand- 
ards, that administrative permission 
from the planning board and governing 
body could be obtained to establish, 
without reference to zones, neighbor- 
hood business, shopping centers, serv- 
ice stations, restaurants and light in- 
dustrial uses, etc. This approach was 
held to be the “negation of zoning,” 
because it “overrides the basic con- 
cept of use zoning by districts.” 


We’re not sure whether your idea 
would be affected by this argument; 
nevertheless you might want the opin- 
ion of legal counsel. 

We trust this information will be 
of some use. Our comments should 
be considered as preliminary thoughts 
based on a limited knowledge of 
practice with reversion clauses, main- 
ly because the concept is still so new. 


(Taken from an actual inquiry, and 
the reply from Aspo’s Planning Ad- 
visory Service.) 
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Mass TRANSPORTATION: Proposed 
federal legislation (S. 345. Williams, 
N. J., et al.) authorizes HHFA to as- 
sist state and local governments to 
improve facilities for mass transit 
services. It includes planning grants 
not to exceed 50 per cent of planning 
cost, and authorizes $75 million for 
this purpose. It also authorizes loans 
up to $100 million in the first year 
with additional loans up to $150 mil- 
lion in subsequent years for facilities 
and equipment to preserve and im- 
prove mass transportation service, and 
coordination with highways and oth- 
er transportation facilities. 


OrpeN Space: A _ five-year, $100 
million federal program to provide 
matching grants to local govern- 
ments for acquiring open space land 
has been proposed by Senator Wil- 
liams (S. 858). The federal share 
would be 25 per cent of the cost, or 
35 per cent if the grant is to a re- 
gional body. “Detailed plans for fu- 
ture use and protection of the open 
space” would be required. 


METROPOLITAN SERVICES: A report 
recommending legislation to estab- 
lish a state planning agency for met- 
ropolitan government was issued by 
the California Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Metropolitan Problems. The 
report also recommended that each 
of nine urban areas be allowed to 
set up a single, multi-purpose agency 
with taxing and bonding powers to 
provide area-wide services. Each dis- 
trict would be established by majority 
vote of the electorate in the area and 
governed by a council formed by its 
cities and counties. Any city or 
county in a district would be able 
to contract for such services as metro- 
politan planning. air pollution con- 
trol, transportation and_ terminals, 
parks and parkways, law enforce- 
ment, fire protection, urban renewal, 
civil defense, water, sewage and dis- 
posal services. 
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REDEVELOPMENT DesicNn: The San 
Francisco Redevelopment Agency has 
announced its second architectural 
competition aimed at combining ar- 


chitectural excellence with sound 
economies in San Francisco’s rede- 
velopment program. A panel of five 
Bay Area architects and builders will 
select 10 award-winning designs for 
the Diamond Heights project area. 
The redevelopment agency will pay 
$1,000 each for the use of the 10 de- 
igns selected by the panel. It will 
designate not more than five plans 
best suited in its judgment to devel- 
opment of the Heights and make them 
available to developers competing 
for purchase of the site. Entries will 
be judged in June. 


Transit Compact: The Washing- 
ton Metropolitan Area Transit Regu- 
lation Compact signed recently by the 
Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and the Governors of Virginia 
and Maryland, created the Washing- 
ton Area Transit Commission, which, 
beginning March 1961, will regulate 
the existing, privately-owned transit 
service for the entire metropolitan 
area. Such regulation was previously 
under four separate commissions. 

The result of five years’ work, the 
Compact was recommended after a 
mass transit study was made for the 
Washington area. The study high- 
lighted the need for centralization of 
regulation in a single agency with 
jurisdiction over the entire area. 

The Compact sets a precedent in 
creating an interstate, common agen- 
cy for the purpose of utility regula- 
tion, and is considered a landmark 
in the field of metropolitan area 
problems. 


ANNEXATION: In a unanimous de- 
cision, the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina has upheld a 1959 law en- 
abling a city of 5,000 or more to 
annex adjacent areas through a gen- 
eral, liberalized procedure. The Court 
ruled that sound urban development 
is essential to the continued economic 
progress of the state and that munici- 
pal boundaries should be extended 
in accordance with legislative stand- 
ards applicable throughout the state. 

Before annexation can take place. 
certain findings, subject to court re- 
view, must be made by a city as to 
the character of the area to be an- 
nexed. The city also must agree to 
furnish utilities and services to the 
new area within a specified time. 


School News 


The Georgia Institute of Techno'o- 
gy wi'l hold its seventh Urban Plan- 
ning Institute this summer. A basic 
course will be conducted from July 
17-29. It will be aimed primarily at 
the needs of planning staff members 
and others who could benefit from 
additional training in the techniques 
of urban planning. An advanced 
course in the preparation and admin- 
istration of zoning ordinances will be 
conducted from July 24-29. It will be 
open only to principal staff members 
of planning agencies or consultants 
who desire a refresher course in zon- 
ing. Fee for the basic course is $150; 
for the advanced course, $100. For 
details, write Professor Howard K, 
Menhinick, 225 North Ave... N. W., 
Atlanta 13. 


The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology will hold its 23rd an- 
nual special summer program in city 
and regional planning from July 17 
through July 28. As in former years, 
the program will include a compre- 
hensive review of the principles of 
city and regional planning and of the 
administration of planning programs. 
Special emphasis will be placed this 
year on new concepts and techniques, 
and the roles they play in contem- 
porary comprehensive planning. Tui- 
tion is $225. Write to Professor Ro- 
land B. Greeley, Department of City 
and Regional Planning, MIT, Cam- 
bridge, for details. 


The Town and Country Planning 
Summer School, under auspices of 
Britain’s Town Planning Institute. 
will be held at the University of Read- 
ing in Berkshire County from Septem- 
ber 6-13. An overseas section will 
be held from September 12-16. Lec- 
tures, discussion groups and tours are 
included in the program. Details and 
information on fees can be obtained 
from the Summer School’s secretary: 
Philip R. Rathbone. 18 Ashley Place. 
London, S. W. 1. Deadline for com- 
pleted applications is May 19. 


Planning Articles 

“The Changing Suburbs.” Archi- 
fectural Forum, January 1961, pp. 
17-101. Time & Life Building. Rocke- 
feller Center. New York 20. $1. 


“The Role of the Businessman in 
the Survival of Downtown,” Frederick 
A. Cuthbert, Oregon Business Review. 
September 1960. Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Oregon. 
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Eric Cartson left in March for 
Madrid to serve as urban develop- 
ment adviser to the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment’s Economic Mission to Spain. 
He'll be on a leave of absence for 
several months from his post as tech- 
nical adviser in Venezuela’s Central 
Office for Coordination and Plan- 


j o 
ning. 


Gravy Cray will receive an honor- 
ary membership in the AIA at the 
organization’s Philadelphia conven- 
tion in April. He is one of six non- 
architects who will be so honored for 
having “rendered distinguished serv- 
ice to the profession or to allied arts 
and- sciences.” He is executive edi- 
tor of Landscape Architecture as well 
as real estate and building editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Henry COHEN was recently ap- 
pointed deputy city administrator of 
the City of New York. Specializing 
in social welfare and health services, 
he had been a senior management 
consultant in the Office of the City 
Administrator since 1955, with a 
lave of absence in 1956 to serve as 
project manager of the Metropolitan 
fransit Project of the Regional Plan 
\ssociation. 


Joun J. Corson, management con- 
sultant. is the new Chairman of the 
Municipal Manpower Commission. 
Washington, D. C. Retiring Commis- 
‘ion chairman JaMes E. WEBB was 
iominated by President Kennedy as 
administrator of the National Aero- 
wauties and Space Administration. 


“Planning Commissioner” is the 
new title for the executive directors 
f two county planning agencies in 
\ew York State. Recently renamed 
were H. DALE Bossert of Erie Coun- 
vy and Hucu R. Pomeroy of West- 
hester County. 


job changes 


Witttam W. Bowpy, now associ- 
ile planner, Tri-County Regional 
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Planning Commission, Akron; for- 
merly student, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. 


MANUEL S. EMANUEL, now super- 
vising planner, New York City Com- 
munity Renewal Program Staff, Ray- 
mond & May Associates, New York; 
formerly associate planning consult- 
ant, Frederick P. Clark & Associates, 
Rye, N. Y. 


Hueéu FAvILLe, now with the Plan- 
ning Division, Minnesota Department 
of Business Development, St. Paul; 
formerly professor, Department of 
Urban Planning and Landscape Ar- 
chitecture, Michigan State University. 


Hat H. HoLKeR, now executive 
vice-president, Greater Camden (N. 
J.) Movement: formerly executive 
vice-president, Greater Trenton (N. 
J.) Council. 


STANLEY LEVIN, now research plan- 
ner, Youngstown (Ohio) City Plan- 
ning Commission; formerly with the 
Youngstown Community Corporation 


Health & Welfare Council. 


Ross E. Lowes, now senior plan- 
ner, Industrial Development Division, 
Ohio Department of Industrial & 
Economic Development, Columbus; 
formerly associate planner, Division 
of Planning and Zoning, Kentucky 
Department of Economic Develop- 
ment. 


Davip S. Maney, now planner, 
Augusta-Richmond County Planning 
D5 d 5 
Commission, Augusta, Ga.: formerly 
D J 

planning director, Sumter, S. C. 


Peccyann Murpuy, now planning 
consultant, Neighborhood Conserva- 
tion and Rehabilitation Program of 
the City of New York; formerly com- 
munity planner, Housing & Home Fi- 
nance Agency, New York. 


Cuar es R. Pate, now senior plan- 
ner, Chatham County-Savannah Met- 
ropolitan Planning Commission, Sa- 
vannah, Ga.; formerly with the Ten- 
nessee State Planning Commission, 
Chattanooga. 


CuarLes M. Repeta, JR., now as- 
sistant planner, Central Naugatuck 
Valley Regional Planning Agency, 
Waterbury, Con.; formerly student, 
University of Massachusetts. 


BARBARA TERRETT, now research 
coordinator, Penjerdel, Philadelphia; 





CLARENCE C. Lupwic, 68, died of 
a heart attack at his home in San 
Jose, Calif. on February 10. He had 
relired as executive secretary of the 
League of Minnesota Municipalities 
in 1959, having served in that post 
since 1935. He had been a staff mem- 
ber and president of the American 
Municipal Association, the first city 
manager of Albert Lea, Minnesota, 
and a vice-president of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. 





formerly director of research activi- 
ties, Action, New York. 


SILLA TOMASI, now associate plan- 
ner, Macomb County Planning Com- 
mission, Mt. Clemens, Mich.; for- 
merly assistant planner, Detroit Met- 
ropolitan Area Regional Planning 
Commission. 


Pau. WATT, now associate of Har- 
iand Bartholomew & Associates’ new 
office in Washington, D. C.; formerly 
director, Metropolitan Dade County 
(Fla.) Planning Department. 


Annual Reports 


Berkeley, Calif.: Annual Report, 1959. 
1960. Berkeley City Planning Commission, 
Room 215, City Hall, Berkeley 4. 


Charleston, West Virginia: Progress 
Report. Prepared by Charles W. Mat- 
thews, Ladislas Segoe and _ Associates, 


Planning Consultants. Available from 
Municipal Planning Commission, City 


Building, Charleston, W. Va. 1960. 
Chicago, Ill.: Annual Report, 1959. Chi- 


cago Plan Commission and Department of 
City Planning, City Hall, Room 1006, Chi- 
cago 2. 


Detroit, Mich.: Annual Report, 1959, 
Detroit Metropolitan Area Regional Plan- 
ning Commission, 800 Cadillac Square 
Building, Detroit 26. 


Edmonton, Alta., Canada: Tenth An- 
nual Report. Edmonton District Planning 
Commission, 10046 106th St., Edmonton. 
1960. 


Grand Rapids, Mich.: Annual Report, 
1959. City Planning Commission, 401 
City Hall, Grand Rapids. 


Los Angeles: 1959 Accomplishments. 
Los Angeles City Planning Commission, 
361 City Hall, Los Angeles 12. 


Newport Beach, Calif.: Annual Report 
1950-1960. Newport Beach Planning Com- 
mission, 3300 Newport Blvd., Newport 
Beach. 


Norristown, Pa.: 
1958-1959, 
Commission, 


Planning Progress, 
Montgomery County Planning 
Court House, Norristown. 
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The Public Interest. Glendon Schu- 
bert. The Free Press of Glencoe, Ill. 
1960, 244 pp. $5. 

This is an exhaustive criticism of 
current theories among political sci- 
entists of the meaning of “public in- 
terest.” The discussion is tied to gov- 
ernment at the federal level only. 
There are three schools of thought: 
“rationalists,” who believe that gov- 
ernment officials must be truly voices 
for the people; “idealists,” who think 
that the best government is that given 
by dedicated leaders; and “realists,” 
who believe that the job of the off- 
cial is to work out compromises and 
adjustments among special interests 
to produce the optimum solution to 
problems. The author sides with none 
of these and even questions the use- 
fulness of any theory of public in- 
terest. Readable and interesting, in 
spite of its scholarly approach. 


(DOH) 





Comprehensive Plans 
Ada, Oklahoma: A Plan for Develop- 


ment. Institute of Community Develop- 
ment, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
1960. 


Bethel Township, Pa.: Planning Study. 
Delaware County Planning Commission, 
Court House, Media, Pa. 1960. 


Campbell, Calif.: The General Plan. 
Prepared by and available from Nestor 
Barrett, Planning Consultant, 275 N. First 
St., San Jose. 1960. 33 pp. $3. ($3.12 for 
California residents.) 


Charlotte, N. C.: The Next Twenty 
Years—A General Plan for the Develop- 
ment of the Charlotte Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Area. Charlotte-Mecklenburg Plan- 
ning Commission, City Hall, 600 East 
Trade St., Charlotte. 1960. 


Concord Township, Pa.: Planning 
Study. Delaware County Planning Com- 
mission, Court House, Media, Pa. 1960. 


Eugene-Springfield, Oregon: Develop- 
ment Plan. Central Lane County Planning 
Commission, City Hall, Eugene. 1960. 


Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.: Comprehen- 
sive Development Plan (Part 1-1959; Part 
11-1960). Richard May, Jr., Planning and 
Urban Renewal Consultant, 27 S. Broad- 
way, White Plains, N. Y. 160 pp. $3.50. 


Fairfield, Conn.: The Comprehensive 


Plan. Town Plan and Zoning Commis- 
sion, Fairfield. 1960. 
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Chicago Area Transportation 
Study: Volume Two, Data Projec- 
tions. Chicago Area Transportation 
Study, 4812 W. Madison, Chicago 44, 
Ill. 1960. 133 pp. $5. 

Forecasts for land use and esti- 
mates of the amount, kind and loca- 
tion of travel likely to take place in 
1980 are dealt with in the second of 
this three-volume study. (See the Sep- 
tember. 1960 Newsletter for the re- 
view of Volume One.) This volume 
should also be in your library. (JP) 





Glenview, Ill.: Revised Comprehensive 
Plan Report. Stanton and Rockwell, 23 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago, 6. 1960. 137 pp. 
$6. 

Irving, Texas: Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Plan. Prepared by Hugo Leipziger- 
Pearce, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 
1960. Available from Mr. Leipziger-Pearce 
or League of Women Voters of Irving, 1318 
E. Grauwyler Road, Irving. $3. 


Joliet, Ill.: Master Plan. Prepared by 
Ladislas Segoe and Associates, Cincinnati. 
Available from City Manager, City Hall, 
Joliet. 1960. 2 vols., 234 pp. $10. 


Kingston, Ont., Canada: A Planning 
Study. Kingston City Planning Board, City 
Hall, Kingston. 1960. 


Kinston, N. C.: Development Plan. 
Prepared by the Division of Community 
Planning, Department of Conservation and 


Development, State of North Carolina, 
Raleigh, N. C. 1960. 
Lethbridge, Alta., Canada: General 


Plan 1960. Oldman River District Plan- 
ning Commission, 909 4th Ave. So., Leth- 
bridge. 1960. 


Menomonee Falls, Wis.: General Plan 
for Community Development. Nelson Ball 
& Associates, 1733 No. Farwell Ave., Mil- 
waukee 2. 

Minneapolis: Comprehensive Planning 
for the Whittier Neighborhood. Minneap- 
olis Planning Commission, 501 City Hall, 
Minneapolis. 1960. 


Master Plans for the following New 
York towns: Corning Regional Area; 
Ellenville; Mount Vernon; Tuckahoe. 
Brown and Anthony, 10 Columbus Cirele, 
New York 19. 1960. 

Orlando, Fla.: Comprehensive City Plan. 


Planning and Zoning Dept., City Hall, 
Orlando. 1959, 3 vols., 237 pps. $20. 


Bibliographies 


Planned Industrial Districts. Exchange 
Bibliography 17. Council of Planning Li- 
brarians, 6318 Thornhill Drive, Oakland 
11, Calif. 1961. 15 pp. $1. 


Publications listed on this page are available from 
the publishers: the ASPO office does not have copies, 


How To Plan Your Village. A. F, 
S. Alcock and Helga M. Richards, 
Longmans, Green & Company, Ine,, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1953, 
60 pp. $1.10. 

Alcock and Richards, who have 
helped to plan villages in East and 
West Africa, wrote this book “for 
those villagers in many parts of the 
world who are asking for help in plan. 
ning their villages.” The authors have 
used simple words and illustrations 
which may be understood by people 
who do not know much English, “and 
by the school children who will be 
the villagers of the future.” The book 
is dedicated to Patrick Geddes. 


Suggested Land Subdivision Reg. 
ulations. Housing and Home Fi. 
nance Agency. 1960. 68 pp. 50 cents. 
Available from Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Print 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

First published in 1952, this valu 
able manual has been a standard ref. 
erence for practicing planners and 
subdividers. It was revised in 1957 
and again in 1960. The only notice 
able additions in the 1960 revision 
are: updated information on new fed- 
eral laws and agencies, expanded data 
sheets on subdivision exhibits and 
protective covenants, and a slightly 
changed bibliography. For all prac 
tical purposes, however, the most re 
cent revision is a copy of the earlier 


editions. (JK) 





Publie Utilities 


Construction Public Works’ Contra: 
tors’ Bonds and Others. Association 0 
Washington Cities in cooperation with Bu 
reau of Governmental Research and Serv 
ices, University of Washington, Seattle 5 
Information Bulletin No. 213, July 
1960. 


Metropolitan Sewerage Study. Twi! 
Cities Metropolitan Planning Commission 
Griggs-Midway Building, University @ 
Fairview, St. Paul 4, Minn. 1960. 


Metropolitan Water Study. Twin Cities 
Metropolitan Planning Commission, Uni 
versity at Fairview, St. Paul 4. 1960. 


Sewage Disposal Study: Upper Santa 
Ana River Basin. San Bernardino Count) 
Planning Department, 3rd and Mt. View 
San Bernardino, Calif. 44 pp. $1. 
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